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SWISS DIALECTS. 

Ir is well known that the dialects of the 
lateral valleys of the Valley of the Rhone 
present features of greatinterest. The patois 
spoken in the Val d’Anniviers and in the Val 
dEvoléne resemble each other, but both differ 
so much from spoken French that I doubt if a 
Frenchman could understand a word of what 
a native is saying. The patois is nearer to 
the Latin than is F rench, alike in its sounds 
and in its words. Some words of German 
have penetrated into the language, and 
apparently a few from Romansch, but the 
vocabulary of the language would well repay 
a careful investigation. The patois contains 
the sound th as in thin, and A om the French 
sound of « in some words, beside the Italian 
pronunciation of the same vowel. The words, 
which I gathered from the lips of guides, are 
intended to pronounced like French. 
Initial r seems to be spoken deep down in the 
throat. 


téte, tethra 


jumeaux, les bechons 
dos, deari or rancha 


sourls, rata 


lait, lasse bois, bone 
créme, flo abeille, mossetta 
veau, vi mur, mo 
neige, nek feu, foi 


brouillard, zéncvire 
pierre, pira 
escalier, esselli 
cheveux, peiss 
loncle, lavu 
Véglise, leliegze 

le vent, l’oura 

petit lac, gullier 


| rocher, derba 
vache, vatz 
beétail. béche 
cheval, ceva 
gilet, casetta 
bas, tzo (pl. tzons) 
chapeau, zappe 
| laitue, yiktura 
choux, zons oiseau, oje 
oe pan doigts, deik 
eurre, bourre roc, échaisse 
petit sentier, vaie leau, lewe 
une eee, una mejon pouce, pouzo 
ble, le bla ongle, onglies 
seigle, cheigla estomac, corail 
mulet, muletta ventre, boelle 
taureau, boucho genou, zenon (})1. zenoss) 
genisse, tora jambe, tzamba 
| chat, zat pied, li pia 
chien, cing ils, chéyss 
l'enfant, lo petich cheveux, li pexu 
enfants, les meinaux poulet, pollet 
glace, bi¢gne viande, 
étoiles, les etheilles vilain, poutta 
le soleil, lo sole beaupere, biau par 
lit, coukse belle nx bella mara 
chaise, echabe gendre, biau fils 
tablier, fogda veuve, veva 
fusil, fii: gi Vodorat, li fla 
| avalanche, lavenza gout, gouscho 
vallée, comba son (sound), chon 
la mer, gli mi colére, maliss 
compassion, pigia le mari, homo 
courage, corazo l’épouse, lie fenna 
peur, peure le cerveau, li chervé 
cruauté, croia Twil, lit jiiesse 
garde, warder les joues, zouta (pl. zoute) 
merveilles, biau le nez, li na 
| immondices, biiu les oreilles, ogr¢illu 
les parents, le parenze la bouche, botzu 
une tante, una ante les dents, denssa 
les tantes, les jantes les lévres, li poss 
fils, boté la langue, léngua 
fille, la mata cou, cosson 
jeune fille, zouvena fille épaule, échebla 
seeur, swera bras, braisse 
frére, frare cou, coudo 
neveu, nevoc doigts, deks 
cousin, cujin poitrine, forschella 


The Ps rs, 


um onjeh 
dou doze 
tre treize 
quatre katoré 
ching kinge 
chich chéze 
chat dijeca 
ouet dijewe 
| nou dijenu 
| jeh vin 


A few verbs and phrases are appended :— 


enterrer, interra 
manger, minjé jirais, oudrik 
boire, bégre je suis allé, io ché alla 
dormir, durmi Jai été, io che jouk 
marcher, marciar je puis, io pur 
tomber, zéra si je puisse, si io pusho 
je suis tombe, io ché envoyer, cognar 

zejouk accueillir, resciuy 
sauter, chotar bouillir, bollicar 


aller, deijo 
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Celui qui rit vendredi 
je viendrai, io vigno pleurera dimanche, 
je suis venu, io che veniik Cheyt que rique deivi., 
je serais venu, io fiire ndro pliaureret dei- 
ventik minze 
courir, courik Il n’y a pas de pire eau 
dancer, danschiar que l'eau qui dort, Y a 
aussi, topari pas de meindro que 
quelquefois, caqueviaso levoui quei droumi. 
quoi que ce soit, coumi Je vous la donnerai, lo la 
que chec vo baillerique. 

It would be an advantage to Romance 
philology if scholars would take down as 
many words as possible from their guides, 
as the local patois are gradually dying out. 
H. A. Srrone. 


venir, veniique 


University, Liverpool. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE) 


WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(See 9° S. viii. 39, 77, 197, 279; ix. 421; x. 122, 243; 
xi. 2, 243, 443; xii. 183, 283, 423.) 
IN. The Harmonic Preceptor : a didactic poem, 


in three parts. Written by Mr. Dibdin. From har- | 


mony, from heavenly harmony, The Universal frame 
began. Dryden. London: Published by the Author, 
at his Warehouse. Leicester Place, Leicester Square; 


Mr. Preston in the Strand ; Clementi and Co, Cheap- | 


side; Messrs. Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 
Paternoster Row: Messrs. Muir, Wood, and Co., 
Mr. Hill, Messrs. Manvers and Miller, and Messrs. 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; and all the eminent 
booksellers and music-sellers in the United King- 
dom. Printed by James Ballantyne, Edinburgh. 
Is4. [Price eighteen shillings.) 4to, pp. 6 and 149. 
Preface dated 1 September, 1804. There are 
fourteen engraved plates (lacking from some 
copies) illustrating the musical instruction 
which the poem was designed to convey. 
Some of the diagrams were afterwards used 
again in ‘ Music Epitomized,’ 1808. 

IN4. Questions in Mr. Dibdin’s Lectures. 4to, 
52 pp., no title, n.d. 

The first of Dibdin’s lectures was delivered 
15 September, 1804. 

184. The Frolic, a short Table Entertainment, 
written and composed by Charles Dibdin, first 
performed 10 November, 1804. 

The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of 4 pP- title on 
front, back page blank, except where noted. 
Arrangement for two flutes on last engraved 
page. Headings of songs are similar to No. 4. 

*|. The Grasshopper. Afterwards No. 7 in ‘ Heads 
or Tails?’ 1805 

*2 A description of Antient Lyres in the manner 
of the Tombs in Westminster Abbey. 

Probably this was ‘Antient Lyres,’ after- 
wards sung in ‘ Heads or Tails?’ No. 8. 

3. The Perpetual Motion. Afterwards No. I4 in 
* Heads or Tails a 

4. Poor Charles, Written and Composed As a 
tribute of respect to the memory of Mr. Bannister, 
By Mr. Dibdin and Sung by him at his new Enter- 


tainment called The Frolic. Printed & Sold by the 
| Author at his Music Warehouse, Leicester Place 
Leicester Square. 
*5. Murdock and Norah. 
*6. Peg of Pepper Alley. Afterwards No. 10 in 
* Heads or Tails?’ 
7. Tom Transom. Afterwards No. 17 in ‘ Heads 
or Tails?’ 
*8. The Family Concert. No. 19in‘ Tom Wilkins,’ 


| 1799, and afterwards No. 13 in * Heads or Tails?’ 
| The above formed the original programme of 

songs, in the order as advertised for the 
| opening night. There was added later 


9. Wuishla ma Cree. Afterwards No. 3 in * Heads 
| or Tails?’ 
| 1804. A Trip to the Coast. A Table Entertain- 
| ment, written and commpenes by Charles Dibdin, first 
| performed (after ‘ The Frolic’) 10 November, 1804. 
This entertainment was compressed from 
,¢ Britons, Strike Home’ (1803), and contained 
| songs Nos. 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 6, 16, 17, and 
18 of that entertainment, with, as finale, 

*|. Britons, Strike Home. 


| 1804. The Election, a Table Entertainment. 
written and composed by Charles Dibdin, first 
performed 29 November, 

| This entertainment was a compression of 

|*Most Votes’ (1802). I have not traced a 

list of the songs. 

Isi4. *Peter Nicked; or, The Devil’s Darling: a 
Mock Heroic Poem, in Three Cantos. By Castigator. 
| 4to, pp. 36. 

This, which I have not seen, is probably by 
Dibdin. 

1805. New Year's Gifts, a Table Entertainment. 

written and composed by Charles Dibdin, first per- 
formed | January, 1805. 
The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of 4 pp., title 
on front, back page blank, except where 
noted. Arrangement for two flutes on last 
engraved page. Headings of songs are 
similar to No. 3 unless noted. 

*1. New Year’s Gifts. 

*2. Manners. 

3. The Wife, A New Song Written and Com- 
yosed By Mr. Dibdin, and Sung bv him in his new 
Eesortalament called the New Year’s Gifts. Printed 
and Sold by the Author at his Music Warehouse 
Leicester Place Leicester Square. 

*4. Discipline. 

*5. Your Good Kind of Man. 

6. The French Calendar. Published at Bland « 
Weller’s, as in No. 13. 

*7. The Finished Traveller. Nee No. 22 in ‘ Heads 
or Tails?’ 1805. 

8. Red Coats. A Favorite New Song. Sung by 
Mrs. Bland, at Vauxhall Gardens. Written & 
Composed by Mr. Dibdin. Price lx. 6d. Printed 
for the Author, & Sold at Bland & Weller’s, Music 
Warehouse, 23, Oxford Street. Front page blank. 
Water-mark date 1804. 

9. Vive la peste. 

*10. Mrs. O'Leary. See No. 20 in ‘ Heads or Tails?’ 
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*11. The Nautical Anatomist. See No. 21 in 
* Heads or Tails?’ 

The Parrot. 

The Puff Direct. A New Song Written and 

ome by Mr. Dibdin, and sung by him in 
his Entertainment called The New Year's Gift. 
London Printed for the Author & Sold at Bland 
& Weller’s, Music Warehouse 23, Oxford Street. 
Initialled, front page blank. Water-mark date IS04. 
*14. The Sheep and the Wolves. 

*15. The Young Man’s Guide. 

16. Mrs. Runnington’s Wig. 

17. The Sailor's Will. 

*Is. The Masqueraders. 

*19. A Happy New Year. 
The above formed the original programme of 
songs, in the order as advertised for the 
opening night. There was also published 


Songs in New Year’s Gifts, A New Entertainment 
of Sans Souci, Written, Composed, oken, Sung, 
and accompanied By Mr. Dibdin. Price 1s. 6. 
Printed for the Author And sold at his Music Ware- 
house, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, where may 
be had his Professional Life, the Harmonic Pre- 
ceptor and every other article in his catalogue. 
Svo, pp. ii, 64. 


1805. Heads or Tails? (sometimes printed Heads 

nd Tails )a Table Entertainment, written and com- 
me by Charles Dibdin. Probably first performed 
February, 1805. 
The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
usually initialled by Dibdin, on a sheet of 
4 pp., title on front, back page blank, except 
where noted. Arrangement for two flutes 
on last engraved page. Headings of songs 
are similar to No. 4 unless noted. 


*1. The World as it Goes. 

*2, Eyes. 
*3. Wuishla ma cree. Previously in ‘ The Frolic,’ 


IN 

4. Nancy and Home, A New Song Written and 
Composed by Mr. Dibdin. And sung by him in his 
Entertainment called Heads or Tails. Ent'at Stat. 
Hall. London. Printed for the Author, & Sold 
at Bland & Weller’s Music Warehouse 23, Oxford 
Street. Front page blank. 

5. The Pullet. Front page blank. 
sung in ‘ The Melange,’ 1808. 

6. The Old Cloathsman. No. 7 in ‘Tom Wilkins,’ 


1799. 

*7. The Grasshopper. No. | in ‘ The Frolic.’ 

*s. Antient Lyres. See No. 2 in ‘The Frolic.’ 
Hogarth gives ‘(:recian Lyres’ as the title. 

*9. The Look Out. 

*10. Peg of Pepper Alley. No. 6 in ‘ The Frolic.’ 
*11. Love. 

12. His Worship. Front page blank. 

13. The Concert. Price 2s. 6/. 11 pp. 
engraved. p. lank. No. 19 in ‘Tom Wilkins’ 
and No. 8 in ‘ The Frolic.’ 5 

*14. The Perpetual Motion. No. 3 in ‘The Frolic.’ 
*15. The Cat. 

*16. The Charms of Nature. 

*17. Tom Transom. No. 7 in ‘ The Frolic.’ 

Is. A Song of Songs. Price 2s. 6d. 11 pp. 
graved, p. 12 blank. This contains (1) Clovy, (2 ;) 1 
Thank You, (3) Gentle God of Love, (4) 
Down Diddle, and (5) a Glee, ‘Which is the 


Afterwards 


Noblest Passion of the Mind?’ which appears to 
have been substituted for ‘Heads or Tails?’ the 
ah advertised for the second night and given in the 
k of words. Nee No. 14 ‘ The General Election, 

1796. 

The above formed the original programme of 
songs, in the order as advertised for the second 
night, 14 February, 1805. There was also 
published 

Songs, &c., in Heads or Tails. A New Entertain- 
ment of Sans Nouci; Written, Composed, Spoken, 
Sung, and Accompanied By Mr. Dibdin. Price 
lx. td. Printed for the Author And sold at his 
Music Warehouse Leicester Place Leicester Nq. 
Where may be had his Professional Life, the 
Harmonic Preceptor, & every other article in his 
catalogue. Svo, pp. ii, 64. 

This also gives the words of 
*19. All the World’s a Song. 

The following also were published as 
‘Heads or Tails ?’— 

20. Mrs. O'Leary (I have seen only a reprint, 
4 engraved pp., by G. Walker, from the original 
Une This song was No. 10 in ‘New Year's 
Gifts 

it Nautical Anatomist. No. 11 in ‘ New Year's 
Ga ts. 

The Finished Traveller. No. 7 in 
Year's Gifts.’ 

Hogarth assigns ‘The Jew Pedlar’ 
entertainment. See *Valentine’s Day,’ N 
1797), and ‘ King and Queen,’ No. 8 (17 98). 

1805. *A Touch at the Iron Crown. Song written 

expressly for the German Theatre & “Sung by 
Master Fred Schirmer. Published, price ls. by 
Bland & Weller. 
Probably produced soon after 22 July, 1805, 
when the action off Ferrol, to which it refers, 
took place. The advertisement which men. 
tions it also refers to another song, 

*Gainst Toping and Topers, Price l«. 
Hogarth states it was sung at Vauxhall. 

1805 (Museum date). *The Delight of the Muses, 
being a......Collection of Dibdin’s favourite Songs, 
&e. London, n.d. 12mo. 

E. Drepry, 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 


* New 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(See %° S. viii. 321; xi. 64, 203.) 

Fluellen. What call you the town's name where 
Alexander the Pig was born ? 

Gow. Alexander the (Great. 

Flu. Why, I pray you, is not pig, great? The 
pig, or the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or 
the magnanimous, are all one reckonings, save the 
phrase is a little variations. 

Gow. I think Alexander the Great was born in 
Macedon: his father was called Philip of Macedon, 
as I take it. 

Flu. I think it is in Macedon, where Alexander 
is porn. I tell you, captain, if you look in the maps 
of the ‘orld, 1 warrant, you shall find, in the 
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comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, that 
the situations, look you, is both alike. There isa 
river in Macedon; and there is also moreover a 
river at Monmouth: it is called Wye at Monmouth ; 
but it is out of my prains what is the name of the 
other river; but ‘tis all one, ‘tis alike as my fingers 
is to my fingers, and there is salmons in both. If 
you mark Alexander's life well, Harry of Mon- 
mouth’s life is come after it indifferent well ; for 
there is jiyvves in all things. Alexander (God 
knows, and you know), in his rages, and his furies, 
and his wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, and 
his displeasures, and his indignations, and also 
being a little intoxicates in his prains, did, in his 
ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest friend, 
Clytus. 

(ow. Our king is not like him in that: he never 
killed any of his friends. 

Fin. Lt is not well done, mark you now, to take 
the tales out of my mouth, ere it is made and 
finished. I speak but in the figures and comparisons 
of it: as Alexander killed his friend Clytus, being 
in his ales and his cups: so also Harry Monmouth, 
being in his right wits and his good judgments, 
turned away the fat knight with the great pelly- 
doublet: he was full of jests, and gipes, and 
knaveries, and mocks ; I have forgot his name. 

Gow. Sir John Falstaff.—* Henry LV. vii. 
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event.” Shakespeare frequently makes use of 
| this figure. 

Paradigma, or resemblance by example, is 
thus described by Puttenham :— 


“If in matter of counsell or perswasion we will 
seeme to liken one case to another, such as passe 
ordinarily in men’s affaires, and doe compare the 
past with the present, gathering probabilitie of like 
successe to come in the things wee have presently 
in hand: or if ye will draw the judgements prece- 
dent and authorized by antiquitie as veritable, and 
peradventure fayned and imagined for some pur- 
pose, into similitude or dissimilitude with our 
poecent actions and affaires, it is called resemblance 
xy example: as if one should say thus, Alexander 
the (ireat in his expedition to Asia did thus, so 
did Hanniball coming into Spaine, so did Cesar in 
Egypt, therefore all great Captains and ‘‘enerals 
ought to doe it.” 

Fluellen likens one case to another, and 
compares the past with the present, and 
makes a resemblance by example. He makes 
a comparison between Macedon and Mon- 
mouth, between the Wye and “the other 
river,” and between Alexander's life and 


In this passage Shakespeare refers to two 
figures described by Puttenham : to Sinonimia, | 
or the figure of store, and to Paradigma, or | 
resemblance by example. Thus Fluellen, | 
referring to Alexander, says, “The pig, or 
the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the | 
magnanimous, are all one reckonings, and | 
speaks of “his rages, and his furies, and his 
wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, and | 
his displeasures, and his indignations”; and | 
Puttenham, in describing this figure of store, | 
says: 

‘““Whensoever we multiply our speech by many 
words or clauses of one sence, the (ireekes call it 
Sinonimia;: the Latines having no fitte term to give 
him called it by the name of erent, for (said they) 
many words of one nature and sence, one of them 
doth expound another.” 

Fluellen, having multiplied his speech by | 
many words of one sense, says the words 
are all of one reckonings; and Puttenham, 
in the examples he gives of this figure, 
says the words are “all but one, and of one 
effect.” 

King. Then for the place where; where, I mean, 
I did encounter that obscene and most preposterous 
erent, that draweth from my snow-white pen the | 
ebon-coloured ink, which here thou viewest, | 
beholdest, surveyest, or seest.—‘ Love’s Labour’s | 
Lost,’ I. i. 

The letter read by the king speaks of “that 


Harry of Monmouth’s life. Puttenham com- 
pares what Alexander did in his expedition 
to Asia with what Hannibal did coming into 
Spain and Cesar in Egypt, and Shakespeare 
compares what Alexander did to Clitus with 
what Harry of Monmouth did to Falstaff; 
and in making these comparisons Shakespeare 
and Puttenham both mention Alexander the 
Great. W. L. Rusutoy. 
(To be continued.) 


Dr. EpMoxp Hatrey. (See 9 S. x. 361; 
X1. 85, 205, 366, 463, 496 ; xii. 125, 185, 266.)— 
* Posterity has retained a grateful recollection of 
those princes who at different periods of history 
have distinguished their reign by a muniticent 


| patronage of learning and science; but, among all 


those who have thus contributed indirectly to 
the progress of knowledge, there is none who 
exhibits such a bright example of disinterestedness 
and self-sacrificing zeal as the illustrious superin- 
tendent of the first edition of the ‘ Principia.” “— 
Grant’s ‘ Hist. of Phys. Astronomy,’ 31 (London, 
IS52). 

One can only regret the abandonment of 
the project which was discussed, in 1887, 
between the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and an 
able author, looking to the publication of an 


adequate biography of Dr. Halley (cp. letter 


from the Clarendon Press, 25 July, 1887, 
prefixed to the Rev. 8. J. Rigaud’s ‘ Defence 


obscene and most preposterous event,” and of Halley’ in the Bodleian Library). The 


multiplies speech by using many words of 


compilation of a work of that character is a 


one sense, “ viewest, beholdest, surveyest, or| task which falls naturally to a resident in 
seest ”; and Puttenham, speaking of the figure | England, who, by virtue of such residence, 
of store, says the “Latines, having no fitte| has access directly to inedited material. It 
term to give him, called it by the name of|is not improbable (speaking with reason) 
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that an American publisher would undertake 
to issue a life of Halley. 

Let us seek a consensus of opinion regard- 
ing his place among the world’s geniuses. 
Lalande may have been the only writer 
to term Halley “the greatest of English 
astronomers,” but the belief has been quite 
generally expressed that, “in the history of 
astronomy, the name of Halley will stand 
not far from that of Newton” (Sir D. 
Brewster in ‘Imperial Dict. of Univ. Biog., 
ii. 788). 

“(ne of the greatest astronomers of an age which 
produced many......1f we put together the astro- 
nomical and geographical discoveries of Halley, and 
remember that the former were principally contined 
to those points which bear upon the subjects of the 
latter, we shall be able to find a title for their 
author less liable to cavil than that of the Prince 
of Astronomers, which has sometimes been 
bestowed upon him; we may safely say that no 
man, either before or since, has done more to 
improve the theoretical part of navigation, by the 
diligent observation alike of heavenly and earthly 
yhenomena.”—Knight’s ‘Gallery of Portraits and 
Memoirs,’ ii. 162, 167 (London, 1833). 

_“‘He was second only, and a good second, to 
Newton in gravitational astronomy. ’—Obserratory, 
xxii. 

“It is a fact hard!y yet appreciated, either in 
England or America, that Dr. Edmund Halley is 
second only to Isaac Newton, whose friend and 
contemporary he was...... and that it is to this close 
contemporaneity alone that the bright light of 
Halley's star has suffered diminution of lustre from 
the brilliant rays of his world-renowned neigh- 
bouring luminary.”—Na/wre, xxi. 308 (London, 
TSS), 

_“*No biographer has yet appeared to write the 
life of this great man, nor does any public monu- 
ment yet adequately represent the national 
estimation which is so richly deserved by the 
second most illustrious of Anglo-Saxon philo- 
sophers.”°— 

“There can be little doubt that the fame as an 
astronomer which Halley ultimately acquired, 
great as it certainly was, would have been even 
greater still had it not been somewhat impaired by 
the misfortune that he had to shine in the same 
sky as that which was illumined by the unparalleled 
genius of Newton.”— ‘Great Astronomers,’ Sir 
R. 8. Ball, 162 (London, 1895). 

Lord Macaulay remarks that in the history 
of purely physical science “ the transcendent 
lustre of one immortal name casts into 
the shade all others.” I have ventured else- 
where to express the hope that the light of 
a later appreciation will so permeate that 
shadow as to bring into strong relief those 
who deserve to share in greater measure 
than at present the fame of their distin- 
guished contemporary. 

The extensive and very serviceable biblio- 
graphy of Dr. Halley compiled and newly 


assistant librarian of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, after a systematic method of his 
own (see 9" S. x. 362), includes mention of 
works enumerated in the following: (a) 
Catalogue of Printed Books, British Museum ; 
(4) Ditto, Supplement; (c) ‘Bibliotheca 
Britannica,’ Robert Watt, i. col. 459 (Edin- 
burgh, 1824). 

The examination of the Rigaud papers in 
the Bodleian Library and of the indices 
(1726-70) at the Middlesex Land Registry, 
to which reference has been made, was 
conducted by Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, M.A., of 
whose generous co-operation in my quest I 
desire to make acknowledgment. 

Eucene F. McPrKe. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


“Gop”: Erymoiocy.—Eng. god (I.E. 
*ghutém)=Gk. chytén, the polished or smooth 
stone (restos lithos, Hesychius). The Nor- 
wegian form is gud. Prof. Tylor, ‘Primitive 
Culture,’ vol. ii. p. 167 (3rd ed., Lond., 1891), 
says :— 

“In certain mountain districts of Norway, up to 
the end of the last century, the peasants used to 
preserve round stones, washed them every Thurs- 
day evening (which seems to show some connexion 
with Thor), smeared them with butter before the 
tire, laid them in the seat of honour on fresh straw, 
and at certain times of the year steeped them in 
ale, that they might bring luck and comfort to the 
house.” 

SIBREE. 

[The etymology of the word god is discussed at 
considerable length in the ‘ N.E.D.’ Has our con- 
tributor consulted this great storehouse * } 


“LeTrerettTe.”— This word is not in 
‘H.E.D., though Jetteret appears. Letterette 
is defined by its makers as a combination of 
notepaper and envelope, and is, in fact, a slip 
of writing-paper cut in such a shape as easily 
to be folded and fastened ready for dispatch. 


“Low” anp “Lum.”—I have just been 
reading the very interesting explanations 
and illustrative quotations concerning the 
words “low” and “lum” in the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary,’ and the perusal has 
reminded me that when I was a boy in Edin- 
burgh in the forties it was common, on 
observing a chimney to be on fire, to exclaim, 
“A lummie a low!” The Scottish habit of 
adding ‘e to a word is well known, but I 
shoula add that ‘ta low” was pronounced 
much as the English word « allow.” The 
perusal has reminded me, too, of an anecdote 
which Dean Stanley told in 1878. To a 
Free Kirk minister finding fault with the 


arranged by Mr. Alexander J. Rudolph, | Established Church, an Established Church 
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minister replied, “When your lum has reeked 
as long as ours, ye’ll hae as much soot.” 


W.S. 


MoperN VANDALISM. (See ante, p. 341.)— 
The concluding sentence of Mr. 8S. O. Appy’s 
interesting note on Tideswell and Tideslow 
reads so like a grim joke that one may be 
pardoned for suggesting that it may be well 
if all destroyers of remains of antiquity “find 
an interment” in a personal sense not in- 
tended by the writer ! 

Surely it is time that a strong protest 
should be raised against the destruction of 
relics of the remote past. Posterity, more 
enlightened, will marvel at the worse than 
carelessness of an age which, boasting 
archeological societies throughout the land, 
permitted the destruction of tumuli of earth 


or stone for agricultural purposes, or for | 


** road-mending,” as in the quoted Derbyshire 
instance. 

Notwithstanding the increase of interest 
in prehistoric fortresses, burial tumuli, and 
boundary banks, there was never a time of 
more need for keen watch, for the rampant 


worship of £ s. d. imperils the continued | 


existence of many priceless evidences of our 
country’s past. 

We who are associated on the Committee 
for recording Ancient Defensive Works have 
some hope that our efforts may, directly or 


indirectly, lead to the preservation of more | 


of these remains, but it is by the increase of 
public interest in them that owners and 
occupiers may learn that they have something 
of national value in their care. 

Beyond the Committee’s scope are those 
other relics such as Mr. Appy mentions ; for 
these, as for defensive works, probably the 
best first step towards their preservation will 
be the furnishing to each County Council of 
a complete list of the examples within its 
bounds. 

Though the Councils possess no statutory 
authority to prevent owners from doing 
aught, the moral suasion they can use would 
tend to hinder destruction, which is often the 
result of ignorance of the interest attaching 
to the threatened object. 

I. CHaLKtey GouLp. 


Georce IV.’s Gotp Dinner Service at 
W inDsoR.—T7'ruth for December 3rd states in 
reference to this that 


“*it is not generally known that the collection of 
Crown plate once included a very much more 
magnificent and valuable gold dinner service, which 
was made for Henry VIIL. This service was taken 
to Holland by William IIL, to be used at some 
great ceremonial dinner at The Hague. It was 
never brought back to England, and is now included 


in the Dutch Crown plate. Charles II. caused each 
piece of the service to be engraved with his Majesty's 
arms as King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland About half a century ago the late King 
of the Netherlands ordered these arms to be erased, 
and they were replaced by the Dutch royal arms, 
the value of the service being, of course, consider- 
ably reduced by this barbarous proceeding.” 


N.S. 8. 


“SEMPER EADEM.”—The date of this old 
royal motto, a favourite with Queens Eliza- 
beth and Anne, has been traced in *N. & Q.,’ 
1* S. viii. ix. It seems to be held that it was 
discontinued on the accession of George I. 
Nevertheless I have found it on the embossed 
stamp on the law parchment of a deed dated 
1721. W. C. B. 


Rovussgau’s GRANDFATHER. — Mr. Morley, 
in chap. ii. of his ‘ Rousseau,’ gives the pedi- 
gree of Jean Jacques as follows :— 

Didier Rousseau 
Jean 


David 


Isaac 
Jean Jacques. 


| He quotes as his authority the well-known 
life by Musset Pathay. Mr. Morley states :— 
**His [Rousseau’s] ancestors had removed from 
Paris to the famous city of refuge as far back as 
1529..... Three generations separated Jean Jacques 
from Didier Rousseau, the son of a Paris bookseller, 
and the first emigrant.” 
From this we are entitled to infer that Didier 
| Rousseau was born not much later than 1500, 
and very possibly earlier. Now his grandson 
David, the grandfather of Jean Jacques, 
according toa note at p. 36 of ‘Madame de 
Warens et J. J. Rousseau,’ by M. F. Mugnier 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1891), died in 1738, at 
the extreme age of ninety-six. Thus we seem 
to have the extraordinary fact that a man 
born about 1500 (and perhaps earlier) had a 
grandson whe died nearly 240 
wv. 4 G. 


Henry, Eart or STarrorD, ON HIS 
Frencu Wire.—A legal acquaintance has 
called my attention to a copy of Lord 
Stafford’s will, dated 2 Feb., 1699, ** extracted 
from the Prerogative Court of Canterbury,” 
and the earl’s bequest to his wife is curious 
enough to deserve publication, unless it is 
well 


“I Give to the worst of women, except being a 
whore, who is guilty of all ills, the daughter of 
Mr. Grammont, a Frenchman, who I have unfor- 
tunately married, five and forty bras halfe-pence— 


which will by her _ _»llet to her supper—a greater 
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Sum then her Father can often make, for I have 
knowne when he had neighther money nor credit 
for such a purchase, being the worst of men, and his 
wife the worst of women, in all debaucheries : had 
I known their caracter, I had never married theire 
Daughter, nor made myself unhappy. H. Earle of 
Stafford.” 

1 see from Cokayne’s ‘Peerage’ that Col. 
Chester notices the above in * Westminster 
Abbey Registers,’ p. 295, note 3, and that Lord 
Hervey, ‘ Memoirs,’ ii. 116, calls Lady Stafford 
“an old French Lady, who had as much wit, 
humour, and entertainment in her as any man or 
woman I ever knew, with a great justness in her 
way of thinking, and very little reserve in her 
manner of giving her opinions of things and people.” 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Dr. Deer's Macic Mrrror. (See ante, 
p. 362.)—Mr. A. R. Baytey’s reference to the 
above in his note on ‘Robert Greene and 
Roger Bacon’ prompts me to mention that 
it was included in the Tudor Exhibition in 


1890. There were indeed two such relics on 
view. One was a pear-shaped polished black | 
stone, which would, I presume, be the ‘disc 
of highly polished cannel coal.” It is cata- 
logued as “ Dr. Dee’s Show-Stone or Specu- | 
lum, into which he used to call his spirits, | 
asserting that it was given to him by an 
angel. Butler says :— 
Kelly did his feats upon 
The Devil’s looking-glass—a stone.” 
The other was a crystal globe, described in 
the catalogue as ‘“ Dr. Dee's Divining | 
Crystal.” The latter was lent by G. Milner- | 
Gibson-Cullum, Esq. ; but no owner’s name | 
was appended to the first-mentioned exhibit. 
The black stone can hardly be described as a 
mirror, but one may well imagine the Virgin 
Queen gazing with interest into the crystal 
globe. Both these relics were presumably 
used by the astrologer when practising his 
divinations. Were they used separately or 
in conjunction ? Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


SHELLEY AND Astronomy.--Miss Clerke, in 
her *History of Astronomy’ (p. 284), calls 
attention to a passage in Shelley’s ‘ Witch of 
Atlas’ (pointed out to her by Dr. Garnett) 
which almost looks like an unconscious 
indication of a star or planet revolving 
between the earth and Mars. In Shelley’s 
time only four members of the large family of 
small planets were known, but all those, and 
nearly all that great multitude which have 

n discovered since, revolve beyond the 
orbit of Mars, a very few occasionally passing 
within it. But in 1898 one (since named Eros) 
was detected, the mean distance of which from 


| mation on fam 


the sun is less than that of Mars, so that 


until its discovery it may be said to have been 
hidden (in the words of the poet) “ between 
the earth and Mars.” Lest, however, this 
should lead to any undue idea of astronomical 
knowledge on the part of Shelley, I should 
like to call attention to a passage in the 
‘Revolt of Islam’ (canto i. stanzas 40, 41), 
which runs thus :— 
For, when I rose from sleep, the Morning Star 
Shone through the woodbine wreaths which round 
my casement were. 
‘Twas like an eye which seemed to smile on me. 
I watched till, by the sun made pale, it sank 
Under the billows of the heaving sea. 

It does not require much knowledge of 
astronomy to be aware that when a planet is 
a Morning Star it must be in the east, and 
rising, not setting or sinking, in the heavens. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 

a matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Sir Tuomas Lowrner.—l should be glad 
to know anything of Sir Thomas Lowther, 
Knt., from whose collection Eleazar Albin, in 
his ornithological work, figured several birds 
in or about the year 1737. 

ALFRED NEWTON. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Tue Evevstntan Mysteries.—In the article 
on the Greek ‘ Mysteries’ in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ reference is made to a series of 
papers on this subject in the V/neteenth Cen- 
tury, 1881. I have carefully gone through 
the tables of contents of the Vineteenth 
Century from the commencement in 1877 to 
1884, the date of the volume of the ‘ yo peel 
pedia’ in which the article appeared, and can 
find no trace of such a series of papers. I 
wonder if any of your readers can help me 
by suggesting the name of the periodical in 
which the papers actually appeared. 

CoMESTOR OXONTENSIS. 


** Topoccan.” — What is the date of the 
first appearance in English of this now 
familiar word? I believe the following to be 
the first reference to it in any French book 
on Canada; in English it would, I fancy, 
hardly appear till much later. I quote from 
Father C. Le Clercq, ‘Nouvelle Relation de 
la Gaspesie,’ 1691, p. 70 :— 

“Tl appartient au chef de la famille, privative- 
ment 2 tout autre, d’ordonner de cabanner oii il luy 
plait......il en ote tout le méchant bois, coupe les 
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branches qui pourroient l’incommoder, applaint et 
fraie une route pour faciliter aux femmes le moien 
de trainer sur la neige, et sur leurs fabagannes, le 
peu de meubles et de bagages qui composent leurs 
menages. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Qvotations.—The following quotationsand 
verse occur on the outside of a MS. written 
civea 1590. I shall be gre teful for information 
as to their origin or occurrence elsewhere. 

Laden with grief and oppression of the heart. 
Asmund and Cornelia. 
Multis annis jam transactis 
Nulla tides est in pactis, 
Mel in ore, verba lactis, 
Fel in corde, frans in factis. 
Fra. J. BURGOYNE. 
Tate Library, Brixton. 


*Ricwarp Frotssart.—In the pictur- 
esque and fine performance of ‘ Richard IT.’ 
at His Majesty's Theatre there is an incident 
which struck me as unnatural. The king’s 
favourite hound, which has been his faithful 
companion through varying fortunes, is made 
to desert his master at the time of his deepest 
adversity. The incident in question is said 
to be taken from the ‘Chronicles’ of Froissart. 
I shall be grateful to any one who will give 
the exact quotation. 

RicHarp Epccumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 

(“* According to the information which I received, 
king Richard had a greyhound called Mathe, who 
was in the constant practice of attending the king, 
and he would not follow any other person; for 
whenever the king did ride, the person who had the 
charge of keeping the said greyhound would always 
let him loose, and he would run directly to the 
king, and leap with his forefeet upon his majesty’s 
shoulders. And as the king and the earl of Derby 
were engaged in conversing with each other in the 
court, the greyhound, which was usually accus- 
tomed to leap upon the king, left his majesty, and 
went to the earl of Derby, duke of Lancaster, and 
behaved towards him with the same familiarity 
and attachment as he was usually in the habit of 
shewing towards the king. The duke, who did not 
know the greyhound, demanded of the king what 
the animal might mean by so doing? Cousin, quoth 
the king, that is a sign portending great prosperity 
to you, and a token of adversity tome. Sir, how 
do you know that? quoth the duke. I know it for 
a certainty, replied the king. The greyhound 
maketh you cheer this day as king of England, to 
which dignity you will be raised; and I shall be 
deposed. The greyhound possesses this knowledge 
naturally; therefore take him to you; he will follow 
you and forsake me. The duke of Lancaster fully 
understood those words, and cherished the animal, 
which would never afterwards follow king Richard, 
but followed the duke of Lancaster.” This extract 
is from the translation of Froissart by Lord Berners, 
1816, vol. iv. p. 574. It occurs in the ‘Chronicles,’ 
bk. iv. cap. 4. In the French edition of 1505 of 
Michel le Noir, vol. iv., sig. NNNii, the name of 


the /errier is given as Math. For the rest the 
translation quoted is sufficiently literal.) 


FraGrant MINERAL ‘ Remarks on 
Several Parts of Italy, &c., in the Years 1701, 
1702, 1703,’ by Joseph Addison, Esq. (London, 
J. & R. Tonson, 1767), p. 146, is the following 
passage :— 

“In those parts of the sea, that are not far from 
the roots of this mountain [Vesuvius], they find 
sometimes a very fragrant oil, which is sold dear, 
and makesarichperfume. The surface of the sea 
is, for a little space, covered with its bubbles, 
during the time that it rises, which they skim off 
into their boats, and afterwards set a separating in 
pots and jars. ‘They say its sources never run but 
in calm warm weather. The agitations of the water 
perhaps hinder them from discovering it at other 
times.” 

What is the oil referred to? 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


GeRARD THE HERBALIST.—He died in Feb- 
ruary, 1611 12, but, according to Winstanley’s 
*Loyall Martyrology,’ 1665, p. 67, must have 
come to life again and been killed at the 
storming of Basing House on 14 October, 1645: 

** Master (serard, the Authour of that Elaborate 

Herbal which bears his Name, to whom succeed- 
ing Ages must confess themselves indebted ; this 
gallant (ientleman, Renowned for Arts and Armes, 
was likewise at the storming of that House [ Basing} 
unfortunately slain; a great losse to succeeding 
Ages.” 
The much-enlarged edition of Gerard's 
‘Herbal,’ by Thos. Johnson in 1636, probably 
misled Winstanley ; but who was this slain 
Gerard? F. J. FuRNIVALL. 


Excommunication oF Lovuts XIV. — John 
Evelyn in his ‘ Diary,’ 7 June, 1689, says: 
**The Archbishop of Canterbury read to me 
the Pope’s excommunication of the French 


King.” For what was Louis XIV. excom 
municated, and for how long? HaADJL 


Pike Famiry.— According to traditions, 
more or less circumstantially communicated 
to me, there resided in Edinburgh, during 
the early part or middle of the eighteenth 
century, one Pike, who is described as an 
educated Scotchman, and as a linen merchant. 
He is said to have married a Miss Stuart or 
Stewart (alleged to have been closely related 
to the house of that name), by which union, 
according to the same source of information, 
there was one son. Whether this said son was 
identical with James McPike (born circa 1751), 
as the traditions appear to imply, or was the 
latter’s father, as seems more probable, I 
cannot determine (see New York Geneal. and 
Biog. Record for January last, xxxiv. 55, and 

\° N. & Q.,’ 9 S. xi. 205). Can reference be 
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given to record of marriage Pike-Stuart, in 
Edinburgh, between 1725 and 1751? 
E. F. McPIKe. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Srr Tuomas Farrpank.—I want to ascer- 
tain the place and exact date of death of 
Sir Thomas Fairbank, who was, I believe, 
the engineer who constructed some of the 
earliest docks in Hull. This would be, I 
suppose, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Bernarp P. Scatrercoop. 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Horatio D’Esterre Darsy, a brother of 
John Nelson Darby, who appears in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xiv. 43), was admitted 
to Westminster School 9 January, 1809. I 
should be glad to obtain information con- 


cerning his career and the date of his death. 
G. F. R. B. 


A Propuecy c. Cuarves II.— The follow- 
ing occurs in ‘Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 4287,’ p. 349, 1667:— 

‘“*A prophecy that was lately found written in a 
plate of brass in Folkston, in Kent :— 

When Brittaine bold of Spanish Race 
From Gallick Sands shall land att Hyde, 
Then let not Hyde thereat make mirth, 
As if the day were his. 
So true a head to King and nation 
Was neare cut of by proclamacion ; 
Hee ne’re shall in his clutches have him, 
Then lett him looke to his fatt hide, 
Merlyn ’s an asse if York can save him 
As old a towne as ‘tis. 
Does it refer to the sale of Dunkirk, Hyde, 
Lord Clarendon, and James, Duke of York? 
The town of Hythe, near Folkestone, is often 
written, and oftener pronounced, as Hyde. 
R. J. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


“WetsH rabbit.” — What is the earliest 
example of the derivation of ‘* Welsh rabbit” 
from “ Welsh rare bit”? It is condemned by 
Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ 
as a pretence “as pointless and stupid as it 
is incapable of proof.” It is, however, like 
many other such derivations, very generally 
accepted. One wonders who was the ingenious 
inventor of the derivation. In ‘A Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue’ (Grose), 
third edition, 1796, is Welch Rabbit, a 
Welch rare bit.” This reappears in Pierce 
Egan’s edition, 1823, ‘‘ Welch” being changed 
into “Welsh.” ‘The Cook’s Oracle,’ sixth 
edition, Constable & Co., 1823 (No. 539), says 
that if the directions given are followed the 
toast and cheese “ will well deserve its ancient 
appellation of a ‘Rare Bit.’” The late G. A. 
Sala in his ‘Thorough Good Cook, 1895, 


pp. 131, 397, has “‘Welsh rarebit.” In the 
indexes he has also “Welsh rabbit.” *Webster’s 
Dictionary,’ 1889, says, “‘ properly Welsh rare- 
bit.” Ogilvie gives the same derivation. It 
is also to be found in Fliigel’s ‘ English and 
German Dictionary,’ 1830. A friend has sent 
me from Danzig the Mittagstafel menu of 
the Hotel Danziger Hof of 18 October, in 
which I find, between “ Vanille- und Pfir- 
sicheis” and ‘“ Dessert.” the following item : 
“ Wales rarebits, engl. Selleria.” I was not 
told whether the ‘ Wales rarebits” were real 
Welsh rabbits. In writing the above I have 
not attempted to give any authorities for the 
true spelling “rabbit” except Prof. Skeat, 
although no doubt there are plenty. “Scotch 
woodcock” is a name not unlike “ Welsh 
rabbit.” It is composed of buttered toast, 
anchovies, eggs, &c. Ropert PrerPornt, 


3EADNELL.—About the year 1830 there 
resided somewhere near, if not within the 
bounds of, the City (perhaps in the district 
immediately east of Gray’s Inn Road), a 
family of the name of Beadnell. There were 
two, if not more, daughters in the family. 
The name is not a common one; [ can only 
find some half-dozen examples in the present 
year’s ‘London Directory.’ Can any of your 
readers give me trustworthy information 
regarding the family in question : as to their 
actual address at the time I speak of, what 
became of the various members, and so 
forth? I have reasons for believing that one 
of the daughters, then a widow, was alive 
about 1855, but I can trace no further. 

W. SANDFORD. 
13, Ferndale Road, S.W. 


Coppen Pampnutet.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. help me to a copy of Cobden’s 
pamphlet entitled “Incorporate your 
Borough, a Letter to the Inhabitants of 
Manchester. By a Radical Reformer”? It 
was issued from the office of Mr. John 
Gadsby, whose name as printer is attached 
to so many of the tracts sent forth by the 
Anti-Corn Law League. 

T. Fisher UNwIy. 

Jaconrre.—A review in the 
Atheneum for 31 October, p. 576, points out 
that an American writer says the “Jacobins” 
still speak of Charles I. as “the martyr king.” 
This has reminded me of a note, or perhaps [ 
should rather say a query, which I one long 
thought of sending to you. Jacobite and 
Jacobin have different origins. The former 
comes from the Christian name of an exiled 
king ; the latter from a club of the time of 
the French Revolution, which met in a house 
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in Paris, once belonging to the Dominicans 
the church atteahell te which was dedica 

to St. James. No two sets of men could well 
have held political convictions more widely 


Ss 
whose memories extended back to the earliest 
years of the nineteenth century that when 


they were young the two words were | 


frequently interchanged, the adherents of 
the exiled _— family being spoken of as 
Jacobins, and sometimes, though less com- 
monly, the more violent of the French 
revolutionists and their English sympathizers 
denominated Jacobites. 
teresting to ascertain whether there is any 
contemporary authority which tends to con- 


firm this. Were the Jacobites ever spoken | 


of as Jacobins before 1789, when the Jacobin 
Club was formed! If so, it is possible that, 
like so many old fashions of speech, this one 
may have lingered across the Atlantic long 
after it became extinct in Britain. 

ASTARTE. 


NEAPOLITAN MARVELS: VIRGILIUS. 
(9 S. xii. 408.) 
J. P. S. will find that abundant litera- 


ture is accessible on the subject of the | 


well-known legendary necromancer Virgilius, 
or Vergilius. The ‘ Ottia Imperatoris’ of 
Houdin should be cited as the ‘Otia Im- 
perialia’ of Gervase of Tilbury, “ who, having 
visited Naples, was a witness of many of 
those wonders which were there to be seen, 
and was informed by his host the Archdeacon 
Pinatelles concerning the remainder.” The 
story about the fly, as quoted by your corre- 
spondent, is a combination of two different 
legends: the first, that Virgilius set up a 
brazen fly on one of the gates of Hashes, 
which remained there eight years, during 
which time it did not permit any other fly 
to enter the city; the second, that in the 
same place he caused a shambles to be erected 
wherein meat never became tainted. 

Many of the legends of this astonishing 
wizard are familiar, and afford abundant 
amusement. The story of his device for 
ensuring the safety of Rome from her enemies 
may, perhaps, bear repetition here :—* 

“The emperour asked of Virgilius howe that he 
myght make Rome prospere and haue many landes 


* From * The lyfe of Virgilius with many dyuers 
consaytes that he vt Emprynted in the cytie of 
Anwarfe. By me Johnn Doesborcke dwellynge at 
the Camer porte.” Edited in his series of “ Early 
— Prose Romances” by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., 


etapa yet I have been told by old people | 


It would be in-| 


under them, and knowe when any lande would 
ryse agen theym, and Virgilius sayd to the em- 
povours, ‘I woll within short space that do.’ And 
| he made vpon the Capitolium that was the towne 
| house, made with caruede ymages and of stone, 
and that he let call Saluacio Rome ; that is to say, 
| this is the Saluacyon of the cytie of Rome; and he 
| made in the compace all the goddes that we call 
mamettes and ydolles, that were under the subiec- 
tion of Rome; and euery of the goddes that there 
| were had in his hande a bell ; and in the mydle of 
the godes made he one of Rome; and when so euer 
that there was any lande wolde make ony warre 
| ageynst Rome, than wold the godes tourne theyr 
backes towarde the god of Rome; and than the 
god of the lande that wolde stande up ageyne 
ome clynked his bell so longe that he hathe in 
| his hande till the senatours of Rome hereth it, and 
| forthwith they go there and see what lande it is 
that wyll warre agaynst them ; and so they prepare 
them, and goeth a geyne them and subdueth 
theym.,” 
| The more than quaint legend of the fair lady 
| who let Virgilius hang all night outside her 
| window in a basket and of his unseemly 
revenge greatly tickled the medieval palate, 
'and was frequently illustrated. 
| The authorities on the subject of the 
‘romance may be most readily consulted in 
the preface of the late Mr. Thoms’s work, to 
_which I have already referred. 
J. Error HopeKIy. 


“The sage Virgilius, Bishop of Naples,” is 
jno other than the great Augustan poet 
Virgilius Maro, who is said to be buried in 
| Naples. Virgilius was thought a magician 
in the Middle Ages. There exists a very great 
literature upon Virgil the sorcerer; the 
| best book on him is written by the eminent 
Italian scholar Comparetti (‘ Virgilio nel 
| Medio Evo’). Virgilius is also said to have 
yrognosticated to the Emperor Augustus the 
birth of Christ. Of course, everybody knows 
of the false interpretations of the fourth 
Virgilian Eclogue in a Christian sense ; but 
the great Flemish painter Rogier van der 
Weyden represents Augustus on his knees, 
and the sorcerer Virgil showing to him in a 
vision the Madonna with the child Jesus. 
The picture is in the Berlin Museum. 
Dr. Max Maas. 


Munich. 


EprraruH at Doncaster (9"" xii. 288, 413). 
—Besides the questions asked at the first 
reference, a correct transcription of the in- 
scription is not unworthy of consideration. 
From a drawing of the stone by the Rev. Geo. 
Ormsby, vicar of Fishlake, which appears as 
figure 1 on plate viii. of 

“The | History and Description | of | St. George's 
Church | at | Doncaster, | destroyed by fire Feb- 
ruary 28, 1853. | By | John Edward Jackson, M.A., 
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| of Brasenose College, Oxford; | Rector of Leigh 
Delamere and Vicar of Norton, Wilts | ...... London 


| Printed for the Author | ......1855, 


and from the accompanying text to be found 
at pp. 99-102, it would seem to have been as 
follows :— 
HOWE : HOWE : WHO : #8 : HEARE: 
I : ROBYN : OF : DONCASTER : AND: MARGARET: 
MY : FEARE : 
THAT : 1: SPENT : THAT : 1: HAD: 
THAT :1: GAVE : THAT: 1: HAVE: THAT: 1: 
LEFT : THAT : I : LOSTE. 
These words, in Roman type, not black 
letter, somewhat ornamented, run in one 


continuous line, within a border some little | 
distance from the edge, the short lines, as | 


above, being at the head and foot respectively. 
A little below the first line is the date in 
Arabic numerals a.p.:1:5:7:9; and some 
distance below this again, in five lines, is the 
remainder of the inscription :— 
QVOD : ROBERTVS : BYRKES : 
WHO : IN : THIS : WORLDE: 
DYD : REYNE : THRE: 
SKORE : YEARES : AND : SEAVEN : 
AND : YET : LYVED : NOT : ONE. 
Three of these lines are above the short dia- 
meter of the stone, the remaining two below it. 
After the fire only a few fragments of the 
stone could be recovered. The Editor's note 
as to the riddle supplies all that is necessary; 
fora fuller and more fanciful one see Southey’s 
ideas as given in ‘The Doctor,’ ch. xlii. These 
are quoted by Jackson, who continues :— 
‘* However just in themselves, these remarks are 
not very pertinent to the case of this poor old 
gentleman, into whose head no such ideas had pro- 
bably ever entered, as those which the more active 
brain of the Laureate conceived upon reading the 
epitaph. Robin's history was not a very romantic 
one, as the reader will see from the few particulars 
of it that have been gleaned. What his exact 
yosition in the world was as to property or calling, 
has never been ascertained ; but that he was ‘ well 
to do’ is probable from the character of his nionu- 
ment. He isknown to have been an Alderman and 
thrice Mayor. Moreover he could write his own 
name, which was more than the majority of his 
brethren could do; for out of thirty-five upon one 
occasion at some municipal proceedings no fewer 
than twenty-one signify their consent by marks.” 
Jackson gives a facsimile of “his last re- 
corded attendance on civic duty (4 April, 
1589) autographically attested,” and con- 
cludes :— 


**It has been said by some that Robert Byrkes 
gave Hunster Wood, in Rossington, to the poor. 
But of this no evidence has ever been adduced, nor 
does there seem to be any foundation for the state- 
ment; at all events, the poor never had the wood.” 


Miller (‘ History of Doncaster,’ 1804) says : 


| 


‘* The Corporation of Doncaster are Lords of the 
Manor [of Rossington] and owners of this estate...... 
Hunster Wood......is remarkable for a number of 
fine oaks. and for the quantity of game it contains. 
nid The Rectory of Rossington is in the gift of the 
Corporation, and worth upwards of 500/. per 
annum.” 

Thirty years after Miller wrote this the 
Corporation, desirous of reducing its in- 
debtedness, having obtained sanction from 
the Treasury, sold the estate to James 
Browne, Esq., of Hare Hills, near Leeds, for 
92,5002. on 13 December, 1838, and on 
4 September of the following year accepted 
the same gentleman’s offer of 4,100/. for the 
purchase of the advowson of Rossington. 
(See “ Doncaster | from | the Roman Occupa- 
tion | to | the Present Time. | By | John Tom- 


linson | ...... Doncaster......1887,” pp. 274-91.) 
Rossington, it may be noted, is five miles 
from Doncaster. E. G. B. 


TuRNOVER” (9 S. xii. 364).—This sense 
of the word was, [ am told, first used in con- 
nexion with the Glose. Certainly it was well 
known in the early eighties. qQ. V. 


ANIMALS IN Peope’s Lystpes S. xi. 
467 ; xii. 414).—The story about the \ rays 
at the last reference is a fine example of a 
lie with a circumstance, for the \ rays would 
not have detected the “animal” unless it had 
a bony skeleton. 

Durham. 


FRANCES JENNINGS (9"" S. xii. 349). — The 
best, if not the only, account of this lady 
will be found in Mr. G. Steinman Steinman s 
‘ Althorp Memoirs,’ 1870, pp. 45-52. As this 
book is exceedingly scarce, a summary of the 
principal events of her life may be accept- 
able to Mr. Epwarp Denuam. She was the 
daughter, and eventually sole heiress, of Sir 
Gifford Thornhurst, the only baronet, of 
Aghne Court, Old Romney, co. Kent, by 
Susanna, daughter of Sir Alexander Temple, 
Knt., of Chadwell, co. Essex. She married 
Richard Jenyns, Esq., of Holywell House, 
St. Albans, lord of the manors of Sandridge, 
co. Herts, of Churchill, co. Somerset, and of 
Fanne, in Godalming, co. Surrey, M.P. for 
St. Albans 1642, and again 1661. Her 
marriage to this gentleman took place 
apparently at the church of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, in December, 1643, when she was 
eighteen, her husband six years older. 
According to the marriage allegation in the 
Bishop of London’s Registry, 1643, 18 Decem- 
ber, the marriage was to take place at St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, or 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. I[t was not cele- 
brated at either of the two first-mentioned 
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churches, and at the last the registers only 
commence in 1653. Sir Gifford Thornhurst 
died 16 December, 1627, when Frances was 
only two years of age, and his young widow 
speedily gave her hand to Sir Martin Lyster, 
Knt., of Thorpe Arnold, co. Leicester, by 
whom she had a large family, the best known 
of whom was Martin Lyster, M.D., F.R.S., 
the celebrated medical author. 

Mrs. Jenyns bore anything but an enviable 
reputation. Mr. Steinman quotes several 
contemporary writers in support of her 
(bad) character, including Grammont and 
Mrs. Manley. She figures as Damareta, a 
character of peculiar infamy in ‘The New 
Atalantis, and the authoress goes so far as 
to say that she was conversant with a demon 
who gave her to understand the future. 
Swift gives her as bad a reputation as 
Mrs. Manley, and introduces her as “Mother 
Haggy” into his squib, ‘The Story of the 
St. Albans Ghost.’ Miss Strickland some- 
where finds that ‘‘she was not allowed to 
approach the Court on account of her in- 
famous character, although she had laid 
Charles II. under some mysterious obliga- 
tion” (‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 
1847, x. 249 ; 1848, xii. 206). 

The children of this lady were two sons, 
John and Ralph, who left no issue; and 
four daughters: Susanna, who died young ; 
Frances, first the wife of George Hamilton, 
and secondly of Richard Talbot, created 
Duke of Tyrconnel by James I1., known as 
“the white widow” in the romance of 
history ; Barbara, the wife of Col. Edward 
Grittith, secretary to Prince George of Den- 
mark ; and Sarah, the celebrated Duchess of 
Marlborough. Mr. Jenyns died some time 
in 1668,as his effects were administered to, 
29 May in that year, by Anthony Mildmay, 
his principal creditor, his widow Frances 
having renounced. She long survived her 
husband, and on 12 February, 1691/2, made 
her will (proved 11 January, 1693 4), leaving 
all her manors, lands, personalty, &c., to her 
daughter Sarah, for her sole and separate 
use, so that her dear son-in-law, John, Earl 
of Marlborough, “although I love him from 
my heart,’ shall not intermeddle therein, 
but be wholly debarred. The exact date of 
her death is unknown, as the registers of 
St. Albans Abbey Church, where she was 
buried, were destroyed bya fire which occurred 
in it on 14 September, 1743 ; but it probably 
took place towards the end of 1693. There 
is no other portrait of Mrs. Jenyns than that 
in the Althorp Gallery, and this has never 
been under the hand of the engraver. 

W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Scuoot Liprary IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century (9" S. xii. 388, 435).—Thomas Leigh, 
forty-seven years master of the Grammar 
School at Bishop Stortford, was of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1617-18, M.A. 1621 
(see 2™ S. xii. 208). During his rule, when 
the school flourished exceedingly and pro- 
duced many distinguished scholars, he founded 
the school library, which afterwards became 
famous, and to which the scholars were obliged 
to contribute. This,and not necessarily pure 
zeal for learning, may account for the in- 
scription in the Bodleian copy of Alessandro’s 
*Geniales Dies, evidently once there. The 
book is not, I think, quite so unknown as 
Mr. Dopeson supposes. There is a copy (e.7.) 
in this library (same edition as the Bodleian). 
It was a very popular book in its day, and 
just such a work as a zealous old-world school- 
master would recommend for out-of-school 
reading, being full of erudite, and at the 
same time entertaining, matter, though it 
would doubtless be considered anything but 
light literature in these degenerate days. 
Amongst Leigh’s distinguished pupils was 
Sir Henry Chauncy, who reverentially refers 
to him in his ‘ Antiquities of Hertfordshire’ 
(i. 333)—a reference repeated and extended 
in Cussans (i. 113). 

Middle Temple Library. 

I well remember being present when a por- 
tion of the Bishop Stortford school library 
was dispersed by auction at Sotheby's (I 
believe) some few years ago. The reason of 
my vivid recollection is because I bought the 
following volume and two other books for 
three shillings and sixpence; they all had 
on the title-page “ Thos. Leigh,” written in a 
very neat hand. I take this to be the son 
mentioned at the last reference. My volume 
contained the following :— 

1. Amyntz Gandia. Authore Thoma Watsono, 
Londini. Impensis (:. Ponsonbei, 1592. 4to. 

2. Melibeeus Thome Watsoni. Lond., 1590. 4to. 

3. Principum ac [llustrium Aliquot Encomia 

soda a Joanne Lelando..... edita. Londini apud L 
Orwinum, 1589. 4to. 
Now the first item of these contains a two- 
page preface to Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
and is signed C. M. This is perhaps the only 
specimen of poor Kit Marlowe's composition 
which was signed by him, and is undoubtedly 
his. It fetched 7/. 2s. 6d. at Sotheby’s a few 
months ago, and will no doubt rise in price. 
Hence my good memory. Ne Quip Nits. 


Hawtnorn (9 §S. xii. 268, 334, 437).—I am 
unable to understand the drift of the last 
communication; it seems to be a kind of 
special pleading, ignoring all the evidence. 


The point is that Aawthorn may very well 
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have been in use for many centuries before 
hoar-thorn was ever heard of, whilst it seems 
to be assumed, in direct contradiction to all 
evidence, that the contrary was the case. 
Hoarthorn is mere English; but hawthorn 
(ie., “hedge-thorn”) is a word of extreme 
antiquity, one of the old Germanic words 
existing long before the Saxons came to 
England, and still represented in three old 


Germanic languages—viz., German, Dutch, | 


and English. Wa trer W. SKEArT. 


It may interest Pror. SKEaT to hear that in 
August last a child in this village who had 
made a collection of pressed flowers and leaves 
pointed out to me amongst others the leaf of 
the hawthorn, which she described as a haga- 
thorn. H. M. Batson. 

Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


**PaLo DE copra” (9 §. xii. 288, 374, 436) 


—A couple of references which I have casually | 


come across, and which favour my suggested 
identification of this plant, may be of interest. 
In Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ (1871 
edition) it is observed that the rhizome of 
Ophiorrhiza mungos 

“in the pharmacoprwias is termed Radix serpenti- 
nem. It is much esteemed in China, Java, Sumatra, 
&c., as preventing the effects which usually follow 


the xaja, a venomous serpent [sic), and those of the | 


bite of a mad dog. 
And in the ‘Standard Dictionary’ of Funk 
& Wagnalls, s.». ‘Mungo. it is mentioned 
that the mungoese “is said to eat this plant 
as a remedy for snakebite.” A littie time 
spent on following up these clues would, 
have no doubt, definitely settle the matter. 
J. Dormer. 


TrRaNsLations, Goop ano Bap (9 §. xii. 
285).—In a tentative sort of way I have done 
a little translating, so that I may timidly put 
forward a claim to offer a few remarks. All 
translations are bad, in the sense that all sub- 
stitutes are bad. A photograph is a poor 
consolation for the lost touch of a vanished 
hand. Most of us would gladly cover our 
walls with Rembrandts or Correggios. Failing 
these we content ourselves with the humble 
— or etching. To many minds a trans- 
ation is an abomination ; my lamented father 
was of this severe school. But there is a 
numerous and influential class whose early 
studies were neglected or not pushed far 
enough along the lines of advancing scholar- 
ship, and to whom a first-rate translation is 
a necessity and a boon. In later life, with 
economic development, a taste for severe 
study often springs up. Thus a brilliant 
transcript of a classical writer may serve as 
an introduction to the writer himself, pre- 


cisely as a first-class criticism of a modern: 
author serves to draw readers to his works. 
For my own part, I have read most of the 
authors of antiquity in a modern dress, and 
have suffered no serious inconvenience there- 
from. The pleasure I derived has always been 
tempered by remorse for chances spurned in 
the heyday of youth. In one respect a transla- 
tion has a distinct advantage over the original 
production. One can examine its technique 
with the eye of a master, and ask oneself 
whether one could have bettered this or that 
phrase or turn of thought. As a matter of 
fact I never take up any translated work 
without seeking to discover points for admi- 
ration, either in the diction or the style. Yet 
I presume one ought to differentiate between 
the reproductions of the masterpieces of an- 
tiquity. At the present moment I am read- 
ing Lecky’s ‘European Morals,’ in which I 
find excerpts translated from the ‘Epistles’ of 
Seneca, polished to such a degree of perfection 
| that it puzzles one to conceive how the matter 
| could be better managed. To me they seem 
the ne plus ultra in transcription. This is 
the jademens I am pleased to pass upon 
Jowett's ‘Plato. Jowett, in my humble 
|opinion, has enriched the language with a 
new and almost original work. Plato him- 
self would have some difficulty in recognizing 
his own labours, unless he be acquired a 
mastery of English during his sojourn in 
|the nether regions. Nor shall I ever forget 
| the many thrills of exquisite pleasure I got 


| out of John Hookham Frere’s rendering of 


I | the ‘ Birds,’ &c. of Aristophanes, which is a 


veritable tour de force, and is well-nigh 
matchless for symmetry, grace, and _bril- 
liancy of diction. Now the student using 
a translation should always ask himself 
whether that rendering has enabled him to 
get a moderate insight into the fascinations 
of the original. Few translations rise to 
this severe test, and so disgust the student 
with his altogether blameless Greek author. 
Homer must feel very sore over his English 
exponents. Most reproductions seem to have 
been passed through an oven, they are so 
arid and gritty. All the scent of the rose 
seems crushed out of them. Like the writing 
of memoirs, translating is a fine art, which 
few men are by nature adapted for. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


“Wake "=A VILLAGE Feast xii. 107, 
134, 216).—At Little Hucklow, in the High 
Peak of Derbyshire, Wake Sunday is the 
second Sunday in September. But the annual 
feast begins on the preceding Saturday, which 
is known as Wake Eve, or Wake Even, and, 
till late years, ended on the following Satur- 
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day. It now ends on the Thursday. In this 
a they speak of “ holding up” the feast, 
and this year I was an eyewitness of what 
happened in the village. I also obtained from 
aged men and women some information about 
customs which have passed away. 

Wake Eve was a time of leisure, for on the 
evening of that day gates and doors were 
lifted from their hinges and hidden, and 
farmers’ carts were removed from their sheds 
and taken down the hill toa wet and swampy 
place called the Sinings (the first ¢ is long), 
trom which the villagers still fetch their 
water. One old woman said she would take 
care that her cart was not taken, and locked 


the door of her carthouse. But the cart was | 


already gone. At the adjoining village of 
Bradwell the carts used to be taken down the 
hill on which this village stands, and were 
found next morning in the stream at the 


bottom. At Little Hucklow the Sinings was | 


often a place of merriment. To this place 


the lads and lasses of the village went — 


evening with buckets on their heads to fetch 
water, and then they played their evening 
games. At one of these they used to say :— 

Sally, Sally, water sprinkle in the pan ; 

Rise, Nally, rise, Sally, for a young man. 

Choose for the best, choose for the worst, 

Choose for the pretty girl that you love best. 
Then a couple were supposed to get married, 
and the others said :— 

Now you've got married we wish you joy, 

Seven years after a son and a daughter ; 

Pray, young lady, come out of the water. 
As the lads and lasses ran down the hill to 
the Sinings some of them made arches with 
their arms, under which the others “ducked,” 
and when they ‘‘ ducked” they said, “ Dig 
under th’ water hole.” The eyes of the old 
woman who told me of these joys of her 
youth sparkled. This year carts were not 
taken from their sheds. ‘Sally Water’ is 
still played, but not at the Sinings or in 
wake week. 

We had two weddings in wake week, this 

being a favourite season for wedlock. At one 
of these the wedding party drove in the 


morning to the nearest church in a carriage 


and pair, and in the afternoon the bride and 
bridegroom played at trap-ball or rounders 
in the town gate (village street) with the 
other lads and lasses, the bride being in her 
bridal dress. As they came back from church 
entrance to the village was barred by a rope, 
and before the carriage could get Geena 
smail toll—three shillings—was exacted. 


to a tune called ‘Paddy Whack.’ I noticed 
that before dancing began pieces of tallow 
were scattered on the floor to make it 
slippery. 

On Wake Sunday a special service is held 
in a small Dissenters’ chapel in the village. 
It is largely attended both by the villagers 
and strangers. The young girls are dressed 
in white, and sit on a platform at one end of 
the building. In wake week children begin 
to wear new clothes and new shoes. Forty 
| years ago much weaving was done in the 
| village, but the loom ceased to work on the 
| Thursday before Wake Sunday. In wake 
| week visitors arrive from other towns, absent 
sons and daughters come to stay with their 
parents, and relations and friends pay their 
annual visit. I heard a farmer say that in 
wake week he had had once as many as forty 
visitors in his house at one time. Some days 
before Wake Eve houses are cleaned, white- 
washed (there is no papering), and painted. 
A man told me that his wife had been 
| “scrattin’ and fettlin’” for a week or more to 
get things ready. The custom is (or was) 
| to paint the doors of the houses black, and to 
| colour the outside of door-steads and window- 
frames yellow by means of clay-wash. Yellow 
paint was used instead of clay-wash this year. 
Spar, which is plentiful in the neighbourhood, 
is scattered in front of the houses just before 
wake week. Not only do friends meet at 
this season, but old quarrels are settled, and 
no wake week would be complete without a 
| fight. This year two of the villagers settled 
a dispute by the help of their fists. 
| Old men tell me that fifty years ago 
most of the villagers brewed their own a. 
and in wake week they went from house to 
| house “tasting the taps.” An interesting 
|custom in this week has just been discon- 
'tinued. Thirty or forty men and women 
| joined their hands together, and, forming a 
ring, danced from house to house. A fiddler 
played the tune, and as they danced they 
sang 

There was a man, he had a dog, 

And Bingo was his name . 

B-i-n-g-o, B-i-n-g-o [they spell the word], 

And Bingo was his name 0. 
They would dance in the houses if they could 
getin. It was atime of high merriment at 
which games were played and songs sung. 
The girls used to sing :— 

I'll have a lad with a white cockade, 

(Or else I'll wait till there is one made ; 

A white cockade and a jacket blue, 

Those are the lads that prove so true. 


“er evening there was dancing in a hay-| It is said that the old women of Castleton, 
loft. I 
greens and flags, and they sometimes danced | 


1e room was decorated with ever- | four miles off, loved their wakes so dearly 


that they made a rope to tie them in ! 
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1 believe that the right name of the feast is 
wake, though I have heard “ wakes,” and even 
“wakeses.” The word seems to mean vigil, 
and I am told that in this part of Derbyshire 
“they used to wake with the dying.” They 
still speak of “liche night” or “liche wake,” 
meaning the night when they watch in the 
house of death. These village feasts have 
nothing to do with churches or their so- 
called patron saints. S. O. Appy. 

Little Hucklow Hall, Eyam. 


WymonpuamM Guitps (9 S. xii. 410).— 
Mr. HuGues’s query reminds me of an inscrip- 
tion on an old house in Wymondham which 
I sketched in the year 1867 (it may be there 
now): NEC MIHI GLIS SERVUS NEC HOSPES 
Hirupo. I have often wondered if the 
person who caused it to be carved was a 
genial a host and as good a master as the 
text seems to imply. Henry Taytor. 


“ YcLepING THE CuuRcH viii. 420, 
486; ix. 55, 216, 394; x. 54, 136; xii. 371).— 
This is an unfortunate title, for of course 
ycleping is an error for clipping. Various 
ingenious origins have been suggested; I 
think the right one is far simpler than any 
yet mentioned. The great book of the Middle 
Ages was the Latin Bible, and of this book the 
most familiar part was the Psalms, which 
many knew by heart. 

In Ps. xlviii. 12 (xlvii. 13 in the Vulgate) we 
read : “ Walk about Sion, and go round about 
her.” The Vulgate has: “ Circumdate Sion, 
et complectimine eam.” 

The Vespasian Psalter (1.p. 875) translates 
this by : “ Ymbsellath Sion and ¢/yppath hie.” 
And Wycliffe has: “ Cumpasse ye Syon, and 
biclippe ye it.” 

Nothing could be more obvious than to 
found upon this a simple practical custom, 
carried out in the literal sense by taking 
hands all round a church. 

Watrer W. SKEAt. 


PANNELL xii. 248).—This name would 
appear to be a Yorkshire one, especially in 
the North and West Ridings. ; 

Kippax, about an equal distance from 
Leeds and Pontefract, seems to have been an 
early temporary home of the family. The 
registers commence in 1539, but the name 
does not occur until 1559, when John Pannell 
married Mary Taylor, while several baptisms 
and burials are found after this date. 
Thomas Pannell, of Kippax, also had two 
children—Alice, born and died 1600, and 
Robert, died 1602. The family left Kippax 
early in the seventeenth century. 

The marriage registers of St. Michael-le- 


Belfry, York, contain only one entry of the 
name, viz., Katharine Pannell, who married 
Humphrey Thompson in 1587. Two Pannell 
ss also occur in the eighteenth century. 

William Pannell, of Horbury, near Wake- 
field, had a child Mary, born in 1662. This 
is the only time the name appears in the 
Horbury registers. 

In the eighteenth century a family of this 
name were living at Stokesley, in Cleveland, 
Yorks. Robert Pannell, maltster,of Stokesley 
died in 1743, and his wife Jane a year after- 
wards. They had two children— Hugh, born 
1721, who, I believe, became a clockmaker at 
Stokesley, and a daughter Jane, born in 1724 
and died 1740. Thomas Pannell, probably a 
brother of Robert, died in 1729. Whether 
the name is found after 1750 I cannot say, as 
the Yorkshire Parish Register Society have 
only printed the registers up to that date. 

All the registers referred to have been 
published by the above society. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovcnu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Accentuation (9 xi. 408, 515; 
xii. 94, 158, 316).—The remark at the last 
reference, that Ismailia is very generally 
mispronounced Ismaylia, tempts me to draw 
attention to other names with the same 
termination, which also tend to throw back 
the stress towards the beginning. For in- 
stance, I frequently hear Pavia pronounced 
as if it had something to do with paver. 
Rogers accents it correctly in his ‘Italy,’ 
part i. vii. :— 

And now appear, as on a phosphor sea, 
Numberless barks from Milan, from Pavia. 
Our poets are, however, not always blame- 
less. In ‘ Paradise Lost’ Milton anglicizes 
the Spanish Fuenterrabia as Fontarabia. 
Among Italian and Spanish personal names 
which I have heard wrongly accented by 
Englishmen I may mention Beccaria, Eche- 
verria, Faria, Garcia. To these may be added 
the territorial designations Almeria, Anda- 
lucia, Antioquia, &e. The countries which 
we call Roumania and Russia are Romania 
and Rossia in the mouths of natives. On the 
other hand, the Bulgarian capital is always 

called Sofia by its inhabitants. 
James Piatt, Jun. 

ORIGIN OF THE TURNBULLS (9% S. xi. 109, 
233, 329, 498 ; xii. 51, 353, 416)—I am sur- 
prised at J. B. P.’s reply. From the first to 
this, my last note on the subject, I had not, 
nor have I, any wish to cause vexation or 
sorrow to a single individual. 

‘N. & Q.’ is not a literary arena for the 
purpose of “disturbing ” anything but wrong 
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impressions, earmarking inaccuracies. the | if it was necessary, that charters granting 


display of new literary discoveries, or inter- 
esting matter generally. 

I.do not see the relevancy of J. B. P.’s 
reference to the length of my last reply, any 


more than if I now said his reply extends | 
There was not any | in inverted commas ; but no matter: if J. b. P. 


to about a column. 
attempt on my part to court an expression 
of kindness or favour, so far as the sub- 
ject under consideration is concerned : cer- 
tainly I was anxious any additional light 
that might be possible should be thrown 
on the matter, which I do not see that 
J.B. P. has done,even in the most infinitesimal 
way. The question is, Did or did not William 
Turnbull do homage for lands’? To eavil 
over the fact that when he did homage for 
lands the lands were not particularly specified 
in the Ragman Roll, to which I referred, 
is playing with the important point. To 
my mind the same applies to the remarks 
concerning “Tremblee.” What matters it 
whether I spelt the name with one ¢ in 
my last reply, when reference to my first 
supplies the variant with two ¢s? What 
importance is to be attached to the fact, if 
fact it be, that ** Trembeley ” was a Kincar 
dineshire man, any more than we have Turn- 
bulls in Ayrshire, Trumbles in Surrey, and 
Turneboles somewhere else? It is the origin 
of the name we were dealing with. As to 
Mr. Stodart being a competent authority, I 
never said he was not, any more than I am 
prepared to accept his every statement er 
tthedra. 


| 


lands have been made by parties much below 
the then social scale of Bruce. 

It appears that I ought to have said ** that 
the date was not certain” in place of “he 
frankly owns.” I did not put “frankly owns” 


objects to his “frankly owning,” then I 
withdraw the expression. 
Atrrep Cras. Jonas. 


Str Hexry Worron: MALLoRIE: CANDISHE: 
Dr. Jonnxston (9 S. xii. 367) — In John 
Harris’s * Navigantium’ there is an account 
of Thomas Candish, or Cavendish, of Trimley, 
in Suffolk, Esq. ; he is described as a gentle- 
man of honourable family near Ipswich. 
Amongst other voyages he sailed round the 
world with the Desire (140 tons), the Con- 


| tent (60 tons), and the Hugh Gallant (40 tons). 


He had with him 126 officers and men, and 
provision for two years. He left Harwich 
8 July and London 10 July, 1586, on a trading 
and privateering voyage, which lasted two 
years and two months. 

A Timothy Mallory went to India in 1614; 


| he was not in the Company’s service, but got 


If my first communication had | 


been duly noted, it would have been remem- | 


bered that I actually quoted that gentleman. 


Now I say that in my experience “com- | 


petent”” authorities on history, science, art, 
and literature have often been proved in- 
accurate, at least in some respects. 

This is where ‘N. & Q.’ even more than 
fulfils its mission, for personally I would 
prefer to take as my authority many a con- 
tributor’s dictum to not a few so-called 
**authorities.” In fact, a student who has 
for many years read, and still reads, ‘N. & Q.’ 
must have been, and still be, thoroughly 
impressed with the same feeling, weekly, 
monthly, or yearly, as the case may be. For 
instance, J. B. P. stated that Bruce had no 
power to make grants of land before he was 
king. But see Mr. R. Barctay-Acvar- 
DIVES letter, ante, p. 417, under the head- 
ing * Lord Palatine.’ 


observation which might be made as to the 
sovereign power of a Lord Palatine. In a 
— note it will be seen that Bruce was 
rd of Carrick, and is mentioned as Regent. 
Apart from all this Iam prepared to show, 


Let me anticipate any | 


his passage out (as other adventurous men 
did in early days) as the servant of one of 
the Company's servants. As soon as he 
arrived in India work was founa for him, 
and he was sent as a junior merchant to 
Masulipatam, 1615. Is that the man? See 
Birdwood and Foster, ‘Early Letters of the 
East India Company, vol. iii. 
FRANK PENNY. 

Prisce or Wacts’s THEATRE, TOTTENHAM 

Srreet (9 S. xii. 365).—I do not understand 


| Mr. CLarkE to say that a// Robertson's plays 


were first produced at this theatre, but his 
reference to the revival of some of them in 
“other and larger arenas” prompts the ques- 
tion whether the one I remember with most 
pleasure—thanks partly, no doubt, to the 
capital acting of Miss Ada Cavendish and 
Mr. Compton, who appeared in it—was not 
originally produced at the Haymarket. I 
refer to ‘Home,’ which [ certainly saw acted 
there some time in the sixties. I saw several 
other plays of “this elegant set” at the 
Tottenham Street house, but I do not think 
‘Home’ was ever given there. Speaking of 
the Haymarket and Mr. Compton reminds 
me of my first night in a London theatre, 
when I saw ‘ The Heir-at-Law’ at this house, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale, Mr. Buck- 
stone, Mr. Compton, and Miss Nelly Moore—- 
“that rare and radiant maiden” of Mr. H. 5. 
Leigh’s ‘Chateaux d’Espagne’—in the cast. 
What a cast it was! I should be glad to be 
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told who, besides those | have named, were 
in it. 

[‘ Home’ was produced by Sethern at the Hay- 
market, 14 January, See D.N.b.’ for Robert- 
son's many other plays. } 

Agreeing most heartily with every word of 
Mr. CLARKE's graceful communication 
on this subject, and as a lover of a good play, 
and as one who never on any occasion failed 
in his admiration of the genius of Miss Marie | 
Wilton, from the time of her appearance in 
‘The Maid and the Magpie’ in the little, | 
unadorned Strand Theatre to the period of 
the régime of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft in the | 
artistically decorated theatre in the Hay- 
market (I fully remember when the few stalls | 
therein were protected from the pit by a 
coarse wooden partition surmounted by a 
row of iron spikes), at the same time I 
venture to confess, as a visitor to the little | 
house in Tottenham Street from 1865, that I 
was one of the many persons who regretted 
the migration of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and | 
their famous company to the West - End, 
Additional fame and fortune were reaped in 
the grander house ; but although the plays 
there were in every sense of the word beauti- 
fully produced, yet to my mind they appeared 
to require that Meissonier-like perfection 
that was inherent in the charming comedies 
that delighted the crowded audiences of | 
“the old Prince of Wales’s.” 

Henry Geracp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Kivestey’s Verses : ‘A S. | 
xii. 409).—In the song ‘ My Fairest Child, 
composed by A. H. Behrend, Kingsley’s | 
words appear according to Mr. GEORGE 
STRONACH's first quotation. 
Joun T. Pace. | 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Queen Evizasern New Hatt, Essex | 
xii. 208, 410).—The inscription copied | 
by Mr. Hooper is on the porch of the main | 
entrance, which forms part of the building | 
erected by Henry Ratcliffe, third Earl of 
Sussex, in 1575 on the site of some older 
rooms. I should be greatly inclined to attri- 
bute the inscription to Lord Sussex himself, 
or else to his kinsman Philip, third Lord 
Wharton. Both seem to have been well 
acquainted with Italy, and Lord Sussex him- 
self, at all events, was a most obsequious 
courtier, and in 1561 had offered to propose 
Queen Elizabeth's marriage with Leicester 
at a Chapter of the Order of the Garter. 
With reference to the epithet ‘* Divina,” it is 
curious that the Inquisition in Spain often 
prosecuted Englishmen for styling Queen 


| lation of “ sacred 


Elizabeth “ Defender of the Faith.” Both 
Sussex and Wharton were, however, Catholics, 
though iukewarm. 

A curious analogy, though an unconscious 
one, with this use of the word * Divina” was 
lately furnished by the Westia/nster Gazette, 
which published a Latin epigram in which 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell was styled “ Culi 
Regina,” in entire forgetfulness of the fact 
that this is the proper title of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Does not Erasmus somewhere rebuke the 
Latin writers of his time for styling kings 
“divine”! Is it not here meant for a trans- 

H 


”9 


THe Gipsy QUEEN, MarGaret Fixcu (9S. 
xii. 407).—Robert Malcolm, in his *‘ Curiosities 
of Biography’ (1860), devotes a couple of 
paragraphs to Margaret Finch. Thence I 
gather that she was born at Sutton, Kent, in 
1631. Her death and burial are thus re- 
corded :— 

**From a constant habit of sitting on the ground 
with her chin resting on her knees, cenerally with 
a pipe in her mouth, and attended by her faithful 
dog, her sinews at length became so contracted 
that she was unable to rise from that posture. 
Accordingly, after her death, it was found necessary 
to inclose her body in a deep square box. She died 
in October, 1740, at the great age of 109 years. Her 
remains were conveyed in a hearse, attended by 
two mourning coaches, to Beckenham, in Kent, 
where a sermon was preached on the occasion to 
a great concourse of people who assembled to 
witness the ceremony.” 

See also ‘Old and New London,’ vi. 314. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Trinity SuNDAY FoLk-Lore (9"" S. xi. 224, 
298).—Atcharya Horyit Toki, the illustrious 
Mantranist Bishop of Togano-o, Kyéto, re- 
cently communicated to me the following :— 

“* Mount Yudono[ina northern province of Japan] 
has this tradition attached toit. People say should 
one earnestly pray towards the east from its summit 
before sunrise, the sixteenth of the seventh moon 
{of lunar calendar], he would see on the sun, just 
appearing above the mountain-chains in its front. 
distinct figures of the Buddhist Trinity, the Buddha 
Amitabha and the Boddhisattvas Avalokités’vara 
and Mahisthima. So even nowadays credulous 
visitors crowd there in that dawn.” 

In Ramusio’s ‘ Navigationi,’ tom. i., I re- 
member I once read one of F. Xavier's letters 
making mention of the then current belief 
among the Japanese Buddhists that they 
could see in a certain mountain the figure of 
the most supreme of all the Buddhas, Dai- 
nichi (literally, Great-Sun, or Vairétchana in 
Sanskrit). Whether or not it is definitely 
stated therein, the Buddha’s name impels us 
to believe in the said manifestation having 
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some connexion with the sun when rising or | 


setting. 

Some pious Japanese pay particular homage 
to a picture called ‘ Yamakoshi no Mida 
(* Amitabha across a Mountain’). It is said 
to have originated in a drawing by a saint 
named Eshin (tenth century) of the Buddha, 
whom he actually saw on the setting sun 
when he was walking across a mountain. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Latin Quip (9 8. xii. 385).—The form in 
which these lines were told me in my Oxford 
days adds somewhat to the version given by 
Pror. Strone. The lines are a reproof to a 
grey-headed dean who had sung a hunting 
song. I read 

Cane Decane canis; sed ne cane, cane Decane 

De cane: de canis, cane Decane, cane. 

ALDENHAM. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Lorp Burtetcu (9% 
xii. 328, 396, 411).—If Queen Elizabeth visited 
Castle Hedingham in August, 1561, it must 
have been in the time of John de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, who died in 1562, and was the father 
of Edward de Vere (born in 1550, and so eleven 
years old at the date of the queen’s visit), 
who married in 1571 Anne, the eldest daughter 
of Lord Burleigh. Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Nea, Kent. 


WPiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Alcrhemist. By Ben Jonson. Newly edited by 
H. C. Hart. (De La More Press.) 
Usper the care of Mr. H. C. Hart, the results 
of whose labours on Elizabethan and Jacobean 
literature are pleasantly conspicuous in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
we have an ideal edition of the best and 
most characteristic of Jonson's comedies. The 
work in question is issued with all the typo- 
graphical luxury of the De La More Press, and as 
one of the quartos published under the editorship 
of Mr. Israel Gollancz in the “ King’s Library.” It 
may be held to show the best results of modern 
scholarship as applied to the as yet but half- 
explained allusions in our old dramatists. Again 
and again the conjectures of Gifford, the accepted 
editor of Jonson, are shown to be monstrous or 
futile, and flashes of light are let into chambers 
hitherto unexplored or dark. In no comedy of 
Jonson, and in few works of his epoch or that 
succeeding, not even in Shadwell’s ‘Squire of 
Alsatia,’ is the need of glossarial explanation so 
great as it is in ‘The Alchemist.’ Those who 
yurchase the present volume, which is issued ina 
Fimited edition, may be pleased to think that not 
a few of the illustrations it supplies will be service- 
able in the case of other works of the epoch. In 
wishing that we could have all the principal plays 
of Tudor times ina similar form, we are aware of 


beset such a task. Few shelves are long enough to 
receive in such a form the works of Ben Jonson 
}alone. Meantime, the plays of George Chapman 
| call for the editing they have never akeskvent and 
| those of Beaumont and Fletcher in anything ap- 
| proaching to a satisfactory state are out of reach. 
| Our successors may hope for the days when the 
services of men so competent as Mr. Hart may be 
secured to scholarship by a government or academic 
grant. We may not, « propos of this reprint, deai 
with the claims of the play or the merits of its 
author. ‘The Alchemist’ is one of the very few 
works of Jonson which, in addition to delighting 
Pepys and the frequenters of the Theatre Royal 
and Dorset Garden, have had a representation “ of 
sorts’ before the present generation. It is con- 
fessedly in its line unique, and its characters are 
among the best drawn in the English drama. Like 
other works of its time, it helped Milton, who, 
after his fashion, improved and elevated all he 
| touched. Sir Epicure Mammon’s lines to Dol 
|Common, beginning “It is a noble humour,” 

V. i. %, inspired the divine verses in ‘Comus’ 
| beginning “It is for homely features to keep 

ome.” Sir Epicure himself suggests edifying com- 
parisons with the full-blooded heroes of Marlowe. 
A “sudden boy,’ which Mr. Hart has not en- 
countered elsewhere, recalls the soldier “sudden 
and quick in quarrel.” Can “ Titi, Titi,” fairy lan- 
guage, have any connexion with, or throw any 
light on, ‘** Highty, tighty,” originally written “* hity 
tity”? A reproduction of Zoffany’s plate of David 
Garrick as Abel Drugger serves as frontispiece. 
In this the Face appears to be Woodward, and 
the Subtle is probably Burton. From lovers of 
the drama this edition will obtain the warmest 
welcome. 


Shakespeare the Rival Poet. By Arthur 
Acheson. (Lane.) 
Ir would be rather cruel to apply to Mr. Acheson’s 
own work the opening words of his preface. These 
words are as follows: “The research of text- 
students of the works of Shakespeare, undertaken 
with the object of unveiling the mystery which 
envelops the poet's life and personality, has 
added little or nothing to the bare outlines which 
hearsay, tradition, and the spare records of his 
time have given us.” Mr. Acheson himself is, how- 
ever, under the impression that he has cast light 
upon some of the subjects most constantly in debate. 
These subjects are, beside the chronology of the 
plays, ‘The Patron,’ ‘The Rival Poet, ‘ The Dark 
Lady, and ‘The Mr. W. H. of the Dedication.’ 
In order to decide how far he has succeeded the 
reader must study the work for himself. The value 
of evidence is different to different minds, and as 
regards much that is told us concerning Shake- 
speare we are on the side of scepticism. Whether 
the Mr. W. H. to whom Thorpe dedicated the 
Sonnets was William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, a Mr. 
William Hall, or a Mr. William Hughes, is still 
fiercely contested. With regard to this question 
Mr. Acheson gives a rather uncerta’~ sound. His 
words are: “‘I shall prove later on vhat William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, was not the patron 
addressed in these Sonnets, and shall, I believe, 
give very convincing evidence that Henry Wriothes- 
ley, Earl of Southampton, was that figure; yet I 
do not think it at all improbable that Pembroke 
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unlikely that the Sonnets were published through 
his influence and with his cognizance.” After 
studying the Sonnets so closely that he has com- 
mitted them to memory—a praiseworthy and almost 
indispensable preliminary, in which he is not alone 
—he declares his preparedness to “show conclu- 
sively that Prof. Minto's conjecture as to Chapman's 
identity as the ‘rival poet’ is absolutely true.” 
These be strong words, and they are followed by 
others equally strong. How far our author succeeds 
in establishing his case we will leave the reader to 
judge. Ifhe carries his point, no matter at what 
price of rearrangement of the Sonnets and subversal 
of the accepted order of the plays, he has done more 
than has been accomplished by any of his predecessors. 
This is surely enough to justify every Shakespearian 
scholar in undertaking the rather arduous task of 
studying the volume. A point on which stress is 
laid is that Holofernes in ‘ Love's Labour’s Lost’ 
is George Chapman. In the supposed allusion to 
Southampton as (;anymede in Chapman's * Shadow 
of Night’ a point of interest is approached ; but 
Mr. Acheson insists that an essential line has 
**dropped out.” We see no trace of this, and the 
rimes are perfect. At the close of his volume Mr. 
Acheson prints poems of Chapman in which he 
finds attacks upon Shakespeare. In these, and in 
much of Mr. Acheson’s argument, there is matter to 
interest and stimulate thought. If we remain un- 
convinced we may acknowledge that this is a state 
of mind familiar to us in presence of Shakespearian 
criticism and emendation. Were the subject theo- 
logical we might perhaps plead the crassa iguo- 
rantia which the most zealous and orthodox accept 
as a mitigating condition in cases of heresy. 


The Story of Nell Gwyn. By Peter Cunningham. 
Edited by (:ordon Goodwin. (Bullen.) 

AFTER appearing in serial shape in the (rent/-man’s 
Maga-~ine for 1851, ‘The Story of Nell (:wyn: and 
the Sayings of Charles the Second,’ as it was origin- 
ally called, assumed book-form the following year 
and sprang into immediate popularity. Before 
long it became—although its trustworthiness had 
been to some extent oppugned—one of the scarcest 
and most-prized volumes of modern theatrical 
literature. Within the last decade a new edition, 
with further notes and a life of the author by Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, who continued Cunningham's ‘Old 
and New London,’ saw the light; and this has in 
turn been followed by an edition entitled simply 
*The Story of Nell (:wyn,’ and edited by Mr. 
(;ordon (ioodwin. The latest editor has been 
fortunate enough to add somewhat to our knowledge 
of the frail and vivacious heroine, and the present 
issue may count as the best. It is specially pretty 
and convenient in shape, and it contains—in addi- 
tion to views of Nell’s reputed birthplace at Here- 
ford and other spots associated with her—a series 
of brilliantly executed portraits of herself, her off- 
spring, her associates, and her rivals. Nell (;wyn on 
a bed of roses, with Charles II. in the distance, 
after Gascar, serves as frontispiece. There are 
reproductions of four portraits by Lely: one from a 
picture at Montagu House ; one as Cupid, of the ut- 
most rarity, by Richard Tompson ; and presentations 
of Louise de Quérouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, the 
Duchess of Cleveland, James, Lord Beauclerk, and 
others. So strongly do these recommend the book 
that the possessors of the other editions will be 
disposed or obliged to add this to their collection. 
It is in all respects a dainty little volume. 


Dictionary of Historical Allusions. By Thomas 

Benfield Harbottle. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tuts useful work is intended to rank with the 
* Dictionary of Quotations of the same author and 
Col. P. H. Dalbiac. A work of this kind is, on its 
tirst appearance, necessarily tentative, and will in 
the course of successive editions be greatly enlarged. 
The reader who uses it will be saved much trouble, 
since the information it supplies covers a period 
from the beginnings of literature up to to-day. 
In some cases additions to what is told might 
with advantage be supplied. To ‘Chouans’ might 
be appended the information that they were 
so called in consequence of imitating the ery of 
the chouan, or long-eared owl. There are, more- 
over, curious confusions of date. There could 
scarcely have been an Earl of Mar a Jacobite leader 
in 1813; we know of no Cyprus Treaty of 178s: 
between Great Britain and Turkey; Baillie, the 
leader of the Jerviswood plot for preventing the 
Duke of York from succeeding Charles II., could 
not have been executed in 1634, when the duke was 
only a year old; and Steele, ob. 1729, and Addison, 
ob. 1719, could not have been members, as is stated, 
of a club founded by prominent Whig politicians 
to promote the principles of the French Revolution. 
Henri III., who died in 1589, could not have issued 
in 178% an edict withdrawing all the privileges 
accorded to the Huguenots, nor did that monarch 
ever receive the nickname of Mignon, which was 
applied to his favourites. 


(ireat Masters. Part IV. (Heinemann.) 

Tue latest part of ‘Great Masters’ opens with 
Romney's lovely painting of Mrs. Drummond 
Smith, from the collection of the Marquess of 
Northampton at Castle Ashby. One of the most 
beautiful of Romney's portraits, this work is com- 
paratively unknown. The bright, handsome, boyish 
face which follows, and is entitled ‘A Young Cava- 
lier Writing,’ is by Gabriel Metsu, and is from the 
fine collection of Mr. A. Beit. It is a masterpiece 
of a Dutch school no longer in highest repute, and 
is a magnificent reproduction. From Lord Sack- 
ville’s gallery comes Gainsborough’s portrait of 
Miss Linley (Sheridan's wife and the subject of 
his famous duels) and her brother, and shows 
its two subjects dishevelled in a gipsy fashion. 
It is, as the commentator says, inferior in ex- 
pee to works kindred in class by Sir Joshua, 
nut the beauty of the faces, especially that of 
the boy, is indescribable. The Parl of Carlisle 
lends the original of the landscape of Rubens 
with which the part concludes. In behalf of 
this work it is claimed that it is one of the finest 
landscape paintings produced in his great days 
by one of the most original of artists, to whom 
‘* Nature...... was a living, striving, palpitating 
entity, who saw Nature like a myth-maker,—saw 
Pan in the woods, Aurora in the dawn, Jove in the 
sky, Boreas in the gale.” With this part the pub- 
lisher offers special privileges to subscribers, bring- 
ing the charge per plate to a price out of comparison 
with anything that has previously been offered the 
yublic. Attention is being drawn by Dr. Bode, 
Jirector of the Berlin National Gallery, to the fact 
that, whereas all mezzotint engravings must neces- 
sarily be one artist’s interpretation of another, we 
have in the present instance a perfect reproduction 
of the artist's design with every detail perfect. 
There can be no question of the beauty of the work- 
manship, and the owner of the one hundred plates 
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it is intended to publish will possess a singularly 
tine and representative collection. The Dutch 
and English schools seem likely to occupy the 
most space. In the former we shall afford a 
special welcome to the ‘Dutch Courtyard’ of 
De Hooghe, from the National Gallery, with its 
customary and indescribable atmospheric effects. 


‘T'H® strange and fascinating personality of Hector 
Berlioz forms the subject of the most interesting 
and valuable contribution in the Fortnightly. Mue h 
is known concerning this self-educated musician, 
but it is always delightful to read about him. On 
one of the saddest occasions ever chronicled, Heine 
said to him, with a sigh, * Ah! Berlioz, you were 
always original’; and so, indeed, he was. If no 
new story ts told concerning the musician, many 
pleasant things are recalled to the memory, and are 
welcome. Mr. Garstang deals with ‘The Love 
Songs of a Bygone Day.’ What is said is right 
enough, but we find our author speaking with some- 
thing like an apology not only of Wither, but of 
Herrick. In his * D’Annunzio's ** Le Laudi”’ Mr. 
J.C. Bailey speaks eloquently concerning the Italian 
woet’s vift of language.—In the Vineteenth Century 
Mtr R. Bosworth Smith, continuing a series of bird 
soutien previously begun, undertakes the defence 
and rehabilitation of the magpie. His task is, it is 
to be feared, hopeless. Lovers of bird life will 
always regard with affection the magpie and the 
jay, but these creatures will, until we reach a time 
when we are more human or less ignorant, be the 
objects of the special aversion of the gamekeeper. 
Many interesting stories of the bird are told, 
and some sad experiences are narrated concern- 
ing the efforts of the male bird to secure a mate 
to bring up his offspring after his chosen partner 
has been shot. (uite insatiable is, however, the 
greed of slaughter of man, while the vanity and 
absence of imagination of woman are not less 
destructive in etfect. In 
Woman of Lisclogher’ (sreville- Nugent pre- 
serves some interesting bits of folk-lore. * English 
Style and some French Novels’ may be read with 
interest.—Lady Sarah Wilson describes in the Pa// 
Mall a six weeks’ incursion into North-Western 
Rhodesia, a part of the world in which Lady Sarah, 
without being a pessimist, sees trouble ahead. * The 
Rebuilding of London’ has some good views of the 
City by Hedley Fiston. Mr. Ernest M. Jessop 
sends an account, with illustrations from photo- 
graphs, of Lansdowne House. In his * Master 
Workers’ Mr. Harold Begbie gives an account of 
Mr. John Morley, whose portrait, with a couple of 
dogs, is aflixed. An oupuintal account of the latest 
Pope is also supplied, together with views of 
his unpretending domestic surroundings. — Lady 
Broome, in the Cornhil/, continues her colonial 
reminiscences. It is curious to find that in New 
Zealand, as in England, servants constitute the 
greatest plague of life. Mr. Mortimer Menpes writes 
on * Whistler the Purist,’ and speaks from the 
depth of a close personal intimacy. 
liarity with his subject been less we should have 
been disposed to question some of the estimate 
formed of Whistler the man. Mr. (iodley’s * Lines 
written in Depression’ are very humorous. The 

tev. W. H. Hatton has a judicious paper on Samuel 
Rawson (iardiner. In ‘ The Grouse and the Giun- 


Room’ Mr. Alexander Innes Shand seems to promise 
the story told by Squire Hardcastle, the absence of 
which we constantly deplore. 


It proves, however, 


‘A Visit to the Wise | 


| 


| 


Had his fami- | 


to be no such matter. Mr. W. A. Shenstone writes 
of *Ferments and Fermentation.’ Dealing with 
Mr. Whibley’s *'Thackeray, Mr. Andrew Lang 
advances some instances of contradictory State- 
ments, and offers a capital defence of the great 
novelist against modern precepts of criticism.— 
Dr. Launcelot Dowdall sends to the (ent/eman’s 
an interesting ‘Chapter on Names,’ which forms a 
valuable’ summary of a great subject. Col. Los- 
combe’s ‘Jamaica Wit and Wisdom ’ contains some 
folk-lore speech. Mr. John T. Curry gives an esti- 
mate of Abraham Cowley, and Mr. H. 8. Clapham 
one of Francois Villon. Mr. Philip Sidney writes 
on ‘History in Fiction."—In ‘At the Sign of the 
Ship,’ in Longmans, Mr. Andrew Lang is instruc- 
tive concerning the relation between reviewers 
and the reviewed. The subject is inexhaustible. It 
is, however, deftly handled. Among other miscel- 
lanea he quotes a wonderful beginning r of a novel. 
If Mr. Lang wants it, we will give him another, far 
more startling, but not quite quotable. The general 
effect of the number is very bright.--In a 
pleasant list of contents the Christmas /d/er has a 
characteristic story of M. Anatole France.—With 
a very gay cover, depicting the bearing of the boar's 
head and the playing of ancient music, Scri/ucr « 
for December is emphatically a Christmas number. 
It has many coloured illustrations, the mos* 
attractive of which are the pictures of ‘ Holland 
from the Stern of a Boeier. Views of Buda and 
Pest are not in colours, but are ample and very 
effective.—In the At/antic Monthly appear a further 
instalment of Sir Leslie Stephen's * Journalism and 
a deeply interesting article, by Mr. George P. 
jaker, on ‘Some Recent Books on the Elizabethan 
Jrama.’ 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
af the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

Nascot Lawn (‘La Tentation de Saint An- 
toine”).—We sane you refer to Gustave Flau- 
bert’s book so entitled, but many writers have 
dealt with the subject. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher ae the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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